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%n  %i^ohQV  far  |>Ia's. 


Bos-n-ELL  :  "VVe  grow  weary  when  idle. 

JoiixsoN :  That  is,  sir,  because  others  being  busy,  we  want  company  ;  but  if  we 
-were  idle,  there  would  be  no  growing  weary  ;  we  should  all  entertain  one  another. 


Just  now,  when  every  one  is  bound,  under  pain  of  a  decree  in  absence 
convicting  them  of  Zese-respectability,  to  enter  on  some  lucrative  profes- 
sion, and  labour  therein  with  something  not  far  short  of  enthusiasm,  a 
cry  from  the  opposite  party  who  are  content  when  they  have  enough,  and 
like  to  look  on  and  enjoy  in  the  meanwhile,  savours  a  little  of  bravado 
and  gasconade.  And  yet  this  should  not  be.  Idleness  so  called,  which 
does  not  consist  in  doing  nothing,  but  in  doing  a  great  deal  not  recog- 
nised in  the  dogmatic  formularies  of  the  ruling  class,  has  as  good  a  right 
to  state  its  position  as  industry  itself  It  is  admitted  that  the  presence 
of  people  who  refuse  to  enter  in  the  great  handicap  race  for  sixpenny 
pieces,  is  at  once  an  insult  and  a  disenchantment  for  those  who  do.  A 
fine  fellow  (as  we  see  so  many)  takes  his  determination,  votes  for  the  six- 
pences, and,  in  the  emphatic  Americanism,  "  goes  for  "  them.  And  while 
such  an  one  is  ploughing  distressfully  up  the  road,  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  his  resentment,  when  he  perceives  cool  persons  in  the  meadows 
by  the  wayside,  lying  with  a  handkerchief  over  their  ears  and  a  glass  at 
their  elbow.  Alexander  is  touched  in  a  very  delicate  place  by  the  dis- 
regard of  Diogenes.  Where  was  the  glory  of  having  taken  Rome  for 
these  tumultuous  barbarians,  who  poured  into  the  Senate  house,  and 
found  the  Fathers  sitting  silent  and  unmoved  by  their  success  ?  It  is  a 
sore  thing  to  have  laboured  along  and  scaled  the  arduous  hill-tops,  and 
when  all  is  done,  find  humanity  indifierent  to  your  achievement.  Hence 
physicists  condemn  the  unphysical ;  financiers  have  only  a  superficial 
toleration  for  those  who  know  little  of  stocks ;  literary  persons  despise 
the  unlettered ;  and  people  of  all  pursuits  combine  to  disparage  those  who 
Lave  none. 

But  though  this  is  one  difficulty  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  the  greatest. 
You  could  not  be  put  in  prison  for  speaking  against  industry,  but  you 
can  be  sent  to  Coventry  for  speaking  like  a  fool.  The  greatest  difficulty 
with  most  subjects  is  to  do  them  well ;  therefore,  please  to  remember 
this  is  an  apology.  It  is  certain  that  much  may  be  judiciously  argued  in 
favour  of  diligence ;  only  there  is  something  to  be  said  against  it,  and 
that  is  what,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  have  to  say.  To  state  one  argu- 
ment is  not  necessarily  to  be  deaf  to  all  others,  and  that  a  man  has  written 
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a  book  of  travels  in  Montenegro,  is  no  reason  wliy  lie  should  never  have 
been  to  Richmond. 

It  is  surely  beyond  a  doubt  that  people  should  be  a  good  deal  idle  in 
youth.  For  though  here  and  there  a  Lord  Macaulay  may  escape  from 
school  honours  with  all  his  wits  about  him,  most  boys  pay  so  dear  for 
their  medals  that  they  never  afterwards  have  a  shot  in  their  locker,  and 
begin  the  Avorld  bankrupt.  And  the  same  holds  true  during  all  the  time 
a  lad  is  educating  himself,  or  suffering  others  to  educate  him.  It 
must  have  been  a  very  foolish  old  gentleman  who  addressed  Johnson  at 
Oxford  in  these  words  :  "  Young  man,  ply  yom-  book  diligently  now,  and 
acquire  a  stock  of  knowledge ;  for  when  years  come  upon  you,  you  will 
find  that  poring  upon  books  will  be  but  an  irksome  task."  The  old  gen- 
tleman seems  to  have  been  unaware  that  many  other  things  besides  read- 
ing grow  irksome,  and  not  a  few  become  impossible,  by  the  time  a  man 
has  to  use  spectacles  and  cannot  walk  without  a  stick.  Books  are  good 
enough  in  their  own  way,  but  they  are  a  mighty  bloodless  substitute  for 
life.  It  seems  a  pity  to  sit,  like  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  peering  into  a 
mirror,  with  your  back  turned  on  all  the  bustle  and  glamour  of  reality. 
And  if  a  man  reads  very  hard,  as  the  old  anecdote  reminds  us,  he  will 
have  little  time  for  thought.  If  you  look  back  on  your  own  education,  I 
am  siu'e  it  will  not  be  the  full,  vivid,  instructive  hours  of  truantry  that 
you  regret ;  you  would  rather  cancel  some  lack-lustre  pei'iods  between 
sleep  and  waking  in  the  class.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  attended  a  good 
many  lectures  in  my  time.  I  still  remember  that  the  spinning  of  a  top 
is  a  case  of  Kinetic  Stability.  I  still  remember  that  Emphytepsis  is  not  a 
disease,  nor  Stillicide  a  crime.  But  though  I  would  not  willingly  part 
with  such  scraps  of  science,  I  do  not  set  the  same  store  by  them  as  by 
certain  other  odds  and  ends  that  I  came  by  in  the  open  street  while  I  was 
playing  truant.  This  is  not  the  moment  to  dilate  on  that  mighty  place 
of  education,  which  was  the  favourite  school  of  Dickens  and  Balzac,  and 
turns  out  yearly  many  inglorious  masters  in  the  Science  of  the  Aspects 
of  Life.  Suffice  it  to  say  this  :  if  a  lad  does  not  learn  in  the  streets,  it  is 
because  he  has  no  faculty  of  learning.  Nor  is  the  truant  always  in  the 
streets,  for  if  he  prefers,  he  may  go  out  by  the  gardened  suburbs  into  the 
country.  He  may  pitch  on  some  tuft  of  lilacs  over  a  burn,  and  smoke 
innumerable  pipes  to  the  tune  of  the  water  on  the  stones.  A  bird  wUl 
sing  in  the  thicket.  And  there  he  may  fall  into  a  vein  of  kindly  thought, 
and  see  things  in  a  new  perspective.  Why,  if  this  be  not  education,  what 
is  1  We  may  conceive  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  accosting  such  an  one, 
and  the  conversation  that  should  thereupon  ensue  : — 

"  How  now,  young  fellow,  what  dost  thou  here  t  " 

"  Truly,  sir,  I  take  mine  ease." 

"  Is  not  this  the  hour  of  the  class  1  and  should'st  thou  not  be  plying 
thy  Book  with  diligence,  to  the  end  thou  mayest  obtain  knowledge    " 

"  Nay,  but  thus  also  I  follow  after  Learning,  by  your  leave." 
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"  Learning,  quotlia !  After  what  fashion,  I  pray  thee  1  Is  it 
mathematics  1  " 

"  No,  to  be  sure." 

"  Is  it  metaphysics  1  " 

"  Nor  that." 

"  Is  it  some  language  1 " 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  language." 

"  Is  it  a  trade  ?  " 

"  Nor  a  trade  neither." 

"  Why,  then,  what  is't  1 " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  as  a  time  may  soon  come  for  me  to  go  upon  Pilgrimage, 
I  am  desirous  to  note  what  is  commonly  done  by  persons  in  my  case, 
and  where  are  the  ugliest  Sloughs  and  Thickets  on  the  Road ;  as  also, 
what  manner  of  Staff  is  of  the  best  service.  Moreover,  I  lie  here,  by 
this  water,  to  learn  by  root-of-heart  a  lesson  which  my  master  teaches  me 
to  call  Peace,  or  Contentment." 

Hereupon  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  was  much  commoved  with  passion, 
and  shaking  his  cane  with  a  veiy  threatful  countenance,  broke  forth 
upon  this  wise  :  "  Learning,  quotha  !  "  said  he  ;  "  I  would  have  all  such 
rogues  scourged  by  the  Hangman  !  " 

And  so  he  would  go  his  way,  ruffling  out  his  cravat  with  a  crackle  of 
starch,  like  a  turkey  when  it  spreads  its  feathers. 

Now  this,  of  Mr.  Wiseman's,  is  the  common  opinion.  A  fact  is  not 
called  a  fact,  but  a  piece  of  gossip,  if  it  does  not  fall  into  one  of  your 
scholastic  categories.  An  inquiry  must  be  in  some  acknowledged  direc- 
tion, with  a  name  to  go  by ;  or  else  you  are  not  inquiring  at  all,  only 
lounging ;  and  the  workhouse  is  too  good  for  you.  It  is  supposed  that 
all  knowledge  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  or  the  far  end  of  a  telescoj^e. 
Sainte-Beuve,  as  he  grew  older,  came  to  regard  all  experience  as  a  single 
great  book,  in  which  to  study  for  a  few  years  ere  we  go  hence ;  and  it 
seemed  all  one  to  him  whether  you  should  read  in  Chapter  xx.,  which  is 
the  differential  calculus,  or  in  Chapter  xxxix.,  which  is  hearing  the  band 
play  in  the  gardens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  intelligent  person,  looking 
out  of  his  eyes  and  hearkening  in  his  ears,  with  a  smile  on  his  face  all 
the  time,  will  get  more  true  education  than  many  another  in  a  life  of 
heroic  vigils.  There  is  certainly  some  chill  and  arid  knowledge  to  be 
found  upon  the  summits  of  formal  and  laborious  science ;  but  it  is  all 
round  about  you,  and  for  the  trouble  of  looking,  that  you  will  acquire 
the  warm  and  palpitating  facts  of  life.  While  others  are  filling  their 
memory  with  a  lumber  of  words,  one-half  of  which  they  will  forget 
before  the  week  be  out,  your  truant  may  learn  some  really  useful  art :  to 
play  the  fiddle,  to  know  a  good  cigar,  or  to  speak  with  ease  and  opi^or- 
tunity  to  all  varieties  of  men.  Many  who  have  "  plied  their  book  dili- 
gently," and  know  all  about  some  one  branch  or  another  of  accepted  lore, 
come  out  of  the  study  with  an  ancient  and  owl-like  demeanour,  and 
prove  dry,  stockish,  and  dyspeptic  in  all  the  better  and  brighter  parts  of 
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life.  Many  make  a  large  fortune,  who  remain[unclerbred  and  pathetically 
stupid  to  tlie  last.  And  meantime  there  goes  the  idler,  who  began 
life  along  with  them — by  your  leave,  a  different  picture.  He  has  had 
time  to  take  care  of  his  health  and  his  spirits  ;  he  has  been  a  great  deal 
in  the  open  air,  which  is  the  most  salutary  of  all  things  for  both  body 
and  mind ;  and  if  he  has  never  read  the  great  Book  in  very  recondite 
places,  ho  has  dipped  into  it  and  skimmed  it  over  to  excellent  purpose. 
Might  not  the  student  afford  some  Hebrew  roots,  and  the  business  man. 
some  of  his  half-crowns,  for  a  share  of  the  idler's  knowledge  of  life  at 
large,  and  Art  of  Living  1  Nay,  and  the  idler  has  another  and  more 
important  quality  than  these.  I  mean  his  wisdom.  He  who  has  much 
looked  on  at  the  childish  satisfaction  of  other  people  in  their  hobbies,  will 
regard  his  own  with  only  a  very  ironical  indulgence.  He  will  not  bo 
heard  among  the  dogmatists.  He  will  have  a  great  and  cool  allowance 
for  all  sorts  of  peojjle  and  ojjinions.  If  he  finds  no  outof-the-way 
truths,  he  will  identify  himself  with  no  very  bunaing  falsehood.  His 
way  takes  him  along  a  by-road,  not  much  fi-ecpiented,  but  very  even  and 
pleasant,  which  is  called  Commonplace  Lane,  and  leads  to  the  Belvedere 
of  Commonsense.  Thence  he  shall  command  an  agreeable,  if  no  very 
noble  prospect ;  and  while  others  behold  the  East  and  West,  the  Devil 
and  the  Sunrise,  he  will  be  contentedly  aware  of  a  sort  of  morning  hour 
upon  all  sublunary  things,  with  an  army  of  shadows  running  speedily 
and  in  many  difierent  directions  into  the  great  daylight  of  Eternity. 
The  shadows  and  the  generations,  the  shrill  doctors  and  the  plangent 
wars,  go  by  into  ultimate  silence  and  emptiness  ;  but  underneath  all  this, 
a  man  may  see,  out  of  the  Belvedere  windows,  much  green  and  peaceful 
landscajje ;  many  firelit  parlours ;  good  people  laiighing,  drinking,  and 
making  love,  as  they  did  before  the  Flood  or  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  the  old  shepherd  telling  his  tale  under  the  hawthorn. 

Extreme  busyness,  whether  at  school  or  college,  kirk  or  market,  is  a 
symptom  of  deficient  vitality ;  and  a  faculty  for  idleness  implies  a 
catholic  appetite  and  a  strong  sense  of  personal  identity.  There  is  a 
sort  of  dead-alive,  hackneyed  people  about,  who  are  scarcely  conscious  of 
living  except  in  the  exercise  of  some  conventional  occupation.  Bring 
these  fellows  into  the  country,  or  set  them  aboard  ship,  and  you  will  see 
how  they  pine  for  their  desk  or  their  study.  They  have  no  curiosity ; 
they  cannot  give  themselves  over  to  random  provocations  ;  they  do  not 
take  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  theii-  faculties  for  its  own  sake ;  and 
unless  Necessity  lays  about  them  with  a  stick,  they  will  even  stand  still. 
It  is  no  good  speaking  to  such  folk  :  they  cannot  be  idle,  their  nature  is  not 
generous  enough  ;  and  they  pass  those  hours  in  a  sort  of  coma,  which  are 
not  dedicated  to  furious  moiling  in  the  gold-mill.  When  they  do  not 
require  to  go  to  the  oflice,  when  they  are  not  hungry  and  have  no  mind 
to  drink,  the  whole  breathing  world  is  a  blank  to  them.  If  they  have  to 
wait  an  hour  or  so  for  a  train,  they  fall  into  a  stupid  trance  with  their 
eyes  open.     To  see  them,  you  would  suppose  there  was  nothing  to  look 
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at  and  nO  one  to  speak  with  ;  you  would  imagine  tliey  were  pai'alysed  ot 
alienated ;  and  yet  very  possibly  they  are  hard  workers  in  their  own 
way,  and  have  good  eyesight  for  a  flaw  in  a  deed  or  a  turn  of  the  market. 
They  have  been  to  school  and  college,  but  all  the  time  they  had  their 
eye  on  the  medal ;  they  have  gone  about  in  the  world  and  mixed  with 
clever  people,  but  all  the  time  they  were  thinking  of  their  own  affair's. 
As  if  a  man's  soiil  were  not  too  small  to  begin  with,  they  have  dwarfed 
and  narrowed  theirs  by  a  life  of  all  work  and  no  play  ;  until  here  they 
aie  at  forty,  with  a  listless  attention,  a  mind  vacant  of  all  material  of 
amusement,  and  not  one  thought  to  rub  against  another,  whUc  they  wait 
for  the  train.  Before  he  was  breeched,  he  might  have  clambered  on  the 
boxes  ;  when  he  was  twenty,  he  would  have  stared  at  the  girls  ;  but  now 
the  pipe  is  smoked  out,  the  snuff-box  empty,  and  my  gentleman  sits  bolt 
upright  upon  a  bench,  with  lamentable  eyes.  This  does  not  appeal  to 
me  as  being  Success  in  Life. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  person  himself  who  suffers  from  his  busy 
habits,  but  his  wife  and  children,  his  friends  and  relations,  and  down  to 
the  very  people  he  sits  with  in  a  railway  carriage  or  an  omnibus.  Per- 
petual devotion  to  what  a  man  calls  his  business,  is  only  to  be  sustained 
by  perpetual  neglect  of  many  other  things.  And  it  is  not  by  any  means 
certain  that  a  man's  business  is  the  most  important  thing  he  has  to 
do.  To  an  impartial  estimate  it  will  seem  clear  that  many  of  the  wisest, 
most  virtuous,  and  most  beneficent  parts  that  are  to  be  played  upon  the 
Theatre  of  Life  are  filled  by  gratuitous  performers,  and  pass,  among  the 
world  at  large,  as  phases  of  idleness.  For  in  that  Theatre,  not  only  the 
walking  gentlemen,  singing  chambermaids,  and  diligent  fiddlers  in  the 
orchestra,  but  those  who  look  on  and  clap  their  hands  from  the  benches, 
do  really  phiy  a  part  and  fulfil  important  offices  towards  the  general 
result.  You  are  no  doubt  very  dependent  on  the  care  of  your  lawyer 
and  stockbroker,  of  the  guai'ds  and  signalmen  who  convey  you  rapidly 
from  place  to  place,  and  the  policemen  who  walk  the  streets  for  your 
protection;  but  is  there  not  a  thought  of  gratitude  in  your  heart  for 
certain  other  benefactors  who  set  you  smiling  when  they  fall  inyom-  way, 
or  season  your  dinner  with  good  company  %  Colonel  Newcome  heljaed  to 
lose  his  friend's  money ;  Fred  Bayham  had  an  ugly  trick  of  borrowing 
shirts ;  and  yet  they  were  better  people  to  fall  among  than  Mr.  Barnes. 
And  though  Falstaff  was  neither  sober  nor  very  honest,  I  think  I  could 
name  one  or  two  long-faced  Barabbas's  whom  the  world  could  better 
have  done  without.  Hazlitt  mentions  that  he  was  more  sensible  of  obli- 
gation to  Northcote,  who  had  never  done  him  anything  he  could  call  a 
service,  than  to  his  whole  circle  of  ostentatious  friends ;  for  he  thought 
a  good  companion  emphatically  the  greatest  benefactor.  I  know  there 
are  people  in  the  world  who  cannot  feel  grateful  unless  the  favour  has 
been  done  them  at  the  cost  of  pain  and  difficulty.  But  this  is  a  churlish 
disposition.  A  man  may  send  you  six  sheets  of  letter-paper  covered  with 
the  most  entertaining  gossip,  or  you  may  pass  half-an-hour  pleasantly, 
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perhaps  profitably,  over  an  article  of  his  •;  do  you  think  the  service  would 
be  greater,  if  he  had  made  the  manuscript  in  his  heax't's  blood,  like  a 
compact  with  the  devil  1    Do  you  really  fancy  you  should  bo  more  be- 
holden to  your  correspondent,  if  he  had  been  damning  you  all  the  while 
for  your  importunity  1  Pleasures  are  more  beneficial  than  duties  because, 
like  the  quality  of  mercy,  they  are  not  strained,  and  they  are  twice 
blest.     There  must  always  be  two  to  a  kiss,  and  there  may  be  a  score 
in   a  jest ;  but  wherever  there  is  an  element  of  sacrifice,  the  favour  is 
conferred  with  pain,  and,   among  generous  people,  received  with  con- 
fusion.    There  is  no  duty  we  so  much  underrate  as  the  duty  of  being 
happy.     By  being  happy,  we  sow  anonymous  benefits  upon  the  world, 
which  remain  unknown  even  to  ourselves,  or  when  they  are  disclosed, 
surprise  nobody  so  much  as  the  benefoctor.     The  other  day,  a  ragged, 
barefoot  boy  ran  down  the  street  after  a  marble,  with  so  jolly  an  air 
that  he  set  everyone  he  passed  into  a  good  humoiir ;  one  of  these  j)ersons, 
who  had  been  delivered  from  more  than  usually  black  thoughts,  stopped 
the  little  fellow  and  gave  him  some  money  with  this  remark  :  "  You  see 
what  sometimes  comes  of  looking  pleased."     If  he  had  looked  pleased 
before,  he  had  now  to  look  both  pleased  and  mystified.     For  my  part,  I 
justify  this  encouragement  of  smiling  rather  than  tearful  children  ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  pay  for  tears  anywhere  but  upon  the  stage;  but  I  am  pre- 
pared to  deal  largely  in  the  opposite  commodity.     A  happy  man  or 
woman  is  a  better  thing  to  find  than  a  five-pound  note.     He  or  she  is 
a  radiating  focus  of  good  will ;  and  then-  entrance  into  a  room  is  as 
though  another  candle  had  been  lighted.    We  need  not  care  whether  they 
could  prove  the  forty-seventh  proposition ;  they  do  a  better  thing  than 
that,  they  practically  demonstrate  the  great  Theorem  of  the  Liveableness 
of  Life.     Consequently,  if  a  person  cannot  be  happy  without  remaining 
idle,  idle  he  should  remain.     It  is  a  revolutionary  precept ;  but,  thanks 
to  hunger  and  the  workhouse,  one  not  easily  to  be  abused,  and,  within 
practical  limits,  it  is  one  of  the  most  incontestable  truths  in  the  whole 
Body  of  Morality.     Look  at  one  of  your  industrious  fellows  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  beseech  you.     He  sows  hurry  and  reaps  indigestion  ;  he  puts  a 
vast  deal  of  activity  out  to  interest,  and  receives  a  large   measure  of 
nervous  derangement  in  return.     Either  he  absents  himself  entirely  from 
all  fellowship,  and  lives   a  recluse  in  a  garret,  with  carpet  slippers  and 
a  leaden  inkpot ;  or  he  comes  among  people  swiftly  and  bitterly,  in  a 
contraction  of  his  whole  nervous  system,  to  discharge  some  temper  before 
he  returns  to  work.     I  do  not  care  how  much  or  how  well  he  works,  this 
fellow  is  an  evil  feature  in  other  people's  lives.     They  would  be  happier 
if  he  were  dead.      They  could   easier  do   without  his   services  in  the 
Circumlocution  Office,  than  they  can  tolerate  his  fractious  spirits.     He 
poisons  life  at  the  well-head.     It  is  better  to  be  beggared  out  of  hand  by 
a  scapegi-ace  nephew,  than  daily  hag-ridden  by  a  peevish  uncle. 

And  what,  in  God's  name,  is  all  this  pother  about  1    For  what  cause 
do  they  embitter  their  own  and  other  people's  lives  ?   That  a  man  should 
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publish  three  or  thirty  articles  a  year,  that  he  should  finish  or  not  finish 
his  great  allegorical  picture,  are  questions  of  little  interest  to  the  world. 
The  ranks  of  life  are  full ;  and  although  a  thousand  fall,  there  are  always 
some  to  go  into  the  breach.     When  they  told  Joan  of  Arc  she  should 
be  at  home  minding  women's  work,   she  answered  there  were  plenty 
to  spin  and  wash.     And  so,  even  with  your  own  rare  gifts  !     When 
nature  is  "  so  careless  of  the  single  life,"  why  should  we  coddle  ourselves 
into    the   fancy  that  our  own  is  of  exceptional  importance  1   Suppose 
Shakespeare   had  been   knocked   on  the  head  some  dark  night  in  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's  pi-esei v^es,  the   world  would  have  wagged  on  better  or 
worse,    the   pitcher  gone  to  the  well,  the  scythe  to  the  corn,  and  the 
student  to  his  book ;  and  no  one  been  any  the  wiser  of  the  loss.     There 
are  not  many  works  extant,  if  you  look  the  alternative  all  over,  which 
are  worth  the  price  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  to  a  man  of  limited  means. 
This  is  a  sobering  reflection  for  the  proudest  of  our  earthly  vanities. 
Even  a  tobacconist  may,  upon  consideration,  find  no  great  cause   for 
personal  vainglory  in  the  phrase ;  for  although  tobacco  is  an  admirable 
sedative,  the   qualities  necessary  for  retailing  it  are  neither  rare  nor 
precious  in  themselves.     Alas  and  alas  !  you  may  take  it  how  you  will, 
but  the  services  of  no  single  individual  are  indispensable.     Atlas  was 
jvist  a  gentleman  with  a  protracted  nightmare!     And  yet  you  see  mer- 
chants who  go  and  labour  themselves  into  a  great  fortiine  and  thence 
into   the   bankruptcy   court;    scribblers    who  keep    scribbling  at  little 
articles  until  their  temper  is  a   cross  to  all  who  come  about  them,  as 
though  Pharaoh  should  set  the  Israelites  to  make  a  pin  instead  of  a 
pyramid ;  and  fine  young  men  who  work  themselves  into  a  decline,  and 
are  driven   off"  in   a  hearse    with  white  plumes  upon   it.     Would  you 
not  suppose  these   persons  had  been  whispered,  by  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  the    promise  of  some    momentous   destiny?  and  that  this 
lukewarm  bullet  on  which  they  play  their  farces  was  the  bull's-eye  and 
centrepoint  of  all  the  universe  ?  And  yet  it  is  not  so.  The  ends  for  which 
■they  give  away  their  priceless  youth,  for  all  they  know,  may  be  chimer- 
ical or  hurtful ;  the  glory  and  riches  they  exjject  may  never  come,  or 
may  find  them  indifferent;  and  they  and  the  world  they  inhabit  are  so 
inconsiderable  that  the  mind  freezes  at  the  thought. 

R.  L.  S. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  revolutions  in  literary  history  is  the 
sudden  bull's-eye  light  cast  by  M.  Longnon,  only  last  winter,  on  the 
obscure  existence  of  Francois  Villon.*  His  book  is  not  remarkable 
merely  as  a  chapter  of  biography  exhumed  after  four  centuries.  To 
readers  of  the  poet  it  will  recall,  with  a  flavour  of  satire,  that  characteristic 
passage  in  which  he  bequeaths  his  spectacles — with  a  humorous  reserva- 
tion of  the  case — to  the  hosjjital  for  blind  paupers  known  as  the  Fifteen- 
Score.  Thus  equip23ed,  let  the  blind  paupers  go  and  separate  the  good 
from  the  bad  in  the  cemeteiy  of  the  Innocents  !  For  his  own  part  the 
poet  can  see  no  distinction.  Much  have  the  dead  people  made  of  their 
advantages.  What  does  it  matter  now  that  they  have  lain  in  state  beds 
and  nourished  portly  bodies  upon  cakes  and  cream  1  Here  they  all  lie, 
to  be  trodden  in  the  mud;  the  large  estate  and  the  small,  sounding  virtue 
and  adroit  or  poAverful  vice,  in  very  much  the  same  condition ;  and  a 
bLshop  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a  lamplighter  with  even  the  strongest 
spectacles. 

Such  was  Villon's  cpiical  philosophy.  Four  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  when  surely  all  danger  might  be  considered  at  an  end,  a  pair  of 
critical  spectacles  have  been  applied  to  his  own  remains  ;  and  though  he 
left  behind  him  a  sufficiently  ragged  reputation  from  the  first,  it  is  only 
after  these  foiu-  hmidred  years  that  his  delinquencies  have  been  finally 
tracked  home,  and  we  can  assign  him  to  his  proper  place  among  the  good 
or  wicked.  It  is  a  staggering  thought,  and  one  that  affords  a  fine  figure 
of  the  imperishability  of  men's  acts,  that  the  stealth  of  the  private  inquiry 
office  can  Ije  carried  so  ftir  back  into  the  dead  and  dusty  past.  "We  are 
not  so  soon  quit  of  our  concerns  as  Villon  fancied.  In  the  extreme  of 
dissolution,  when  not  so  much  as  a  man's  name  is  remembered,  when  his 
dust  is  scattered  to  the  four  -vsTiids,  and  perhaps  the  very  grave  and  the 
very  graveyard  where  he  was  laid  to  rest  have  been  forgotten,  desecrated, 
and  buried  imder  populous  towns, — even'in  this  extreme  let  an  antiquary 
fall  across  a  sheet  of  manusci'ipt,  and  the  name  will  be  recalled,  the  old 
infamy  will  pop  out  into  daylight  like  a  toad  out  of  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  wliat^was  once  a  man  "ndll  be  heartily 
pilloried  by  his  descendants.  A  little  wliile  ago  and  Villon  was  almost 
totally  forgotten ;  then  he  was  revived  for  the  sake  of  his  vex'ses ;  and 
now  he  is  being  revived  with  a  vengeance  in  the  detection  of  his  mis- 

*  Etude  Biographiq^ue  sur  Frmifois  Villon.     Paris  :  H.  Menu. 
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clemeanoi's.  How  unsuLstautial  is  this  projection  of  a  man's  existence, 
whicli  can  lie  in  abeyance  for  centui-ies  and  then  be  brushed  up  again 
and  set  forth  for  the  consideration  of  posterity  by  a  few  dips  in  an  anti- 
quary's inkpot !  This  precarious  tenure  of  fame  goes  a  long  way  to 
justify  those  (and  they  ai'C  not  few)  who  prefer  cakes  and  cream  ia  the 
immediate  present. 


A  Wild  Youth. 

Fran^'ois  do  Montcorbier,  alias  Fran9ois  des  Loges,  alias  Frani^ois 
Villon,  alias  Michel  Mouton,  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
■was  born  in  that  city  in  the  summer  of  1431.  It  was  a  memorable  year 
for  France  on  other  and  higher  considerations.  A  gi-eat-hearted  girl  and 
a  poor-hearted  boy  made,  the  one  her  last,  the  other  his  first  appearance 
on  the  public  stage  of  that  unhappy  country.  On  the  thiitieth  of  May 
the  ashes  of  Joan  of  Arc  were  thrown  into  the  Seine,  and  on  the  second 
of  December  our  Henry  Sixth  made  his  Joyous  Entry  dismally  enough 
into  disaffected  and  depopulating  Paris.  Sword  and  fire  still  ravaged  the 
open  coimtry.  On  a  single  April  Saturday  twelve  hundred  persons, 
besides  children,  made  their  escape  out  of  the  starving  capital.  The  hang- 
man, as  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  in  connection  with  Master  Francis, 
was  kept  hard  at  work  in  1431 ;  on  the  last  of  April  and  on  the  fourth  of 
May  alone,  sixty-two  bandits  swung  from  Paris  gibbets.*  A  more  con- 
fused or  troublous  time  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  select  for  a  start  in 
life.  Not  even  a  man's  nationality  was  certain ;  for  the  people  of  Paris 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  Frenchmen.  The  English  were  the  English 
indeed,  but  the  French  were  only  the  Armagnacs,  whom,  with  Joan  of 
Arc  at  their  head,  they  had  beaten  back  from  under  their  ramparts  not 
two  years  before.  Such  public  sentiment  as  they  had,  centred  abouc 
theii'  dear  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  dear  Duke  had  no  more  urgent 
business  than  to  keep  out  of  their  neighbourhood.  ...  At  least,  and 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  our  disreputable  troubadour  was  tubbed  and 
swaddled  as  a  subject  of  the  English  crown.  On  this  account  he  may  find 
some  indulgence  at  the  hands  of  Mi's.  Grundy. 

We  hear  nothing  of  Villon's  father  except  that  he  was  poor  and  of  mean 
extraction.  His  mother  was  given  piously,  which  does  not  imply  very 
much  in  an  old  Frenchwoman,  and  quite  uneducated.  He  had  an  imcle, 
a  monk  in  an  abbey  at  Angers,  who  must  have  prospered  beyond  the 
family  average,  and  was  reported  to  be  worth  five  or  six  hundred  crowns. 
Of  this  uncle  and  his  money-box  the  reader  will  hear  once  more.  In 
1448  Francis  became  a  student  of  the  University  of  Paris;  in  1450  he 
took  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  and  in  1452  that  of  Master  of  Arts.  His 
bourse,  or  the  sum  paid  weekly  for  his  board,  was  of  the  amount  of  two 
sous.     ISTow  two  sous  v^as  about  the  price  of  a  pound  of  salt  butter  in  the 

*  Bcupfj^ois  de  Paris,  ed,  Pantheon,  pp.  688,  689, 
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bad  times  of  1417  ;  it  was  the  price  of  half-a-pound  in  the  worse  times 
of  1419;  and  in  1444,  just  four  years  before  Yillou  joined  the  University, 
it  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  the  average  Avage  for  a  day's  manual 
labour.*  In  short,  it  cannot  have  been  a  very  profuse  allowance  to  keep 
a  sharp-set  lad  in  breakfast  and  supper  for  seven  mortal  days ;  and 
Villon's  share  of  the  cakes  and  pastry  and  general  good  cheer,  to  which 
be  is  never  weaiy  of  referring,  must  have  been  slender  from  the  first. 

The  educational  arrangements  of  the  University  of  Paris  were,  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  somewhat  incomplete.  Worldly  and  monkish  elements 
were  presented  in  a  ciirious  confusion,  which  the  youth  might  disentangle 
for  himself.  If  he  had  a,n  opportunity,  on  the  one  hand,  of  acquiring 
much  haii'-drawn  divinity  and  a  taste  for  formal  disputation,  he  was  put 
in  the  way  of  much  gross  and  flaunting  vice  upon  the  other.  The  lecture- 
room  of  a  scholastic  doctor  was  sometimes  under  the  same  roof  with 
establishments  of  a  very  difierent  and  peculiarly  unedifying  order.  The 
students  had  exti'aordiiiary  privileges,  which  by  all  accounts  they 
abused  extraordinarily.  And  while  some  condemned  themselves  to  an 
almost  sepulchral  i-egularity  and  seclusion,  others  fled  the  schools,  swag- 
gered in  the  street  "  with  then*  thumbs  in  their  girdle,"  passed  the  night 
in  liot,  and  behaved  themselves  as  the  worthy  forerunners  of  Jehan 
Frollo  in  the  romance  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  Yillon  tells  us  himself 
that  he  Avas  among  the  truants,  but  we  hardly  needed  his  avowal.  The 
burlesque  erudition  in  vrhich  he  sometimes  indulged  implies  no  more  than 
the  merest  smattering  of  knowledge;  whereas  his  acquaintance  Avith 
blackguard  haunts  and  industries,  and  the  unaffected  impudence  of  his 
corruption,  could  only  have  beenacquu'cd  by  early  and  cons'stent  impiety 
and  idleness.  He  passed  his  degi-ees,  it  is  true;  but  some  of  us  Avho  have 
been  to  modern  universities  will  make  their  own  reflections  on  the  value 
of  the  test.  As  for  his  three  pupils,  Colin  Laurent,  Girard  Gossov}'n, 
and  Jehan  Marceau — if  they  were  really  his  pupils  in  any  serious  sense — 
what  can  we  say  but  God  help  them  %  And  sure  enough,  by  his  own 
description,  they  turned  out  as  ragged,  rowdy,  and  ignorant  as  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  views  and  m.anners  of  their  rare  preceptor. 

At  some  time  or  other,  before  or  during  his  university  career,  the 
poet  was  adopted  by  Master  Guillaume  de  Villon,  chaplain  of  Saint 
Benoit-le-Betourne  near  the  Sorbonne.  From  him  he  borrowed  the  sur- 
name by  which  he  is  known  to  posterity.  It  was  most  likely  from  his 
house,  called  the  Porte  lioufje,  and  situated  in  a  garden  in  the  cloister  of 
St.  Benoit,  that  Master  Francis  heard  the  bell  of  the  Sorbonne  ring  out 
the  Angelus  while  he  was  finishing  his  Small  Testament  at  Christmas- 
tide  in  1546.  Towards  this  benefactor  he  usually  gets  credit  for  a  re- 
spectable display  of  gratitude.  But  with  his  trap  and  pitfall  style  of 
writing,  it  is  easy  to  make  too  sure.  His  sentiments  are  about  as  much 
to  be  reKed  on  as  those  of  a  professional  beggar ;  and  ia  this,  as  in  so 

*  Bourgeois,  pp.  627,  636,  and  725. 
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many  other  mattei'S,  lie  comes  towards  us  whining  and  piping  the  eyp, 
and  goes  off  again  with  a  v/hoop  and  his  finger  to  his  nose.  Thus,  he 
calls  Guillaume  de  Villon  his  "  more  than  father,"  thanks  him  with  a 
great  show  of  sinceiity  foi'  having  helped  him  out  of  many  scrapes,  and 
bequeaths  him  his  portion  of  renown.  But  the  portion  of  ^eno^\^l  which 
belonged  to  a  young  thief,  distinguished  (if,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote 
this  legacy,  he  was  distinguished  at  all)  for  having  wiitten  some  more  or 
less  obscene  and  scuitHous  ballads,  must  have  been  little  fitted  to  gratify 
the  self-respect  or  increase  the  reputation  of  a  benevolent  ecclesiastic. 
The  same  remark  appHes  to  a  subsequent  legacy  of  the  poet's  Hbrary, 
with  specification  of  one  work  which  was  plainly  neither  decent  nor 
devout.  We  are  thus  left  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  the  chaplain 
was  a  godly,  philanthropic  personage,  who  had  tried  to  graft  good  prin- 
ciples and  good  behaviour  on  this  wild  slip  of  an  adopted  son,  these  jest- 
ing legacies  would  obviously  cut  him  to  the  heart.  The  position  of  an 
adopted  son  towards  his  adoptive  father  is  one  full  of  delicacy  ;  where  a 
man  lends  his  name  he  looks  for  gi-eat  consideration.  And  this  legacy 
of  Villon's  portion  of  renown  may  be  taken  as  the  mere  fling  of  an  un- 
regenerate  scapegrace  who  has  wit  enough  to  recognise  in  his  own  shame 
the  readiest  weapon  of  offence  against  a  prosy  benefactor's  feelings.  The 
gratitude  of  Master  Francis  figiu-es,  on  this  reading,  as  a  frightful  mirms 
quantity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  jests  were  given  and  taken  in 
good  humour,  the  whole  relation  between  the  pan-  degenerates  into  the 
unedifying  complicity  of  a  debauched  old  chaplain  and  a  witty  and  disso- 
lute young  scholar.  At  tliis  rate  the  house  with  the  red  door  may  have 
rung  with  the  most  mundane  minstrelsy ;  and  it  may  have  been  below 
its  roof  that  Villon,  through  a  hole  in  the  plaster,  studied,  as  he  tells  us, 
the  leisures  of  a  rich  ecclesiastic. 

It  was,  perhaps,  of  some  moment  in  the  poet's  life  that  he  should 
have  inhabited  the  cloister  of  Saint  Benoit.  Three  of  the  most  remark- 
able among  his  early  acquaintances  are  Catherine  de  Vausselles,  for 
whom  he  entertained  a  short-Hved  affection  and  an  enduring  and  most 
immanly  resentment ;  Regnier  de  Montigny,  a  young  blackguard  of  good 
birth  3  and  Cohn  de  Cayeux,  a  fellow  with  a  marked  aptitude  for  picking 
locks.  Now  we  are  on  a  foundation  of  mere  conjectui-e,  but  it  is  at  least 
curious  to  find  that  two  of  the  canons  of  Saint  Benoit  answered  i-espec- 
tively  to  the  names  of  Pierre  de  Vaucel  and  Etienne  de  Montigny,  and 
that  there  was  a  householder  called  Nicolas  de  Cayeux  in  a  street — the 
Rue  des  Poirees — in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cloister. 
M.  Longnon  is  almost  ready  to  identify  Catherine  as  the  niece  of  Pierre; 
Regnier  as  the  nephew  of  Etienne,  and  Colin  as  the  son  of  Nicolas. 
"Without  going  so  far,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  approximation  of  names 
is  significant.  As  we  go  on  to  see  the  part  played  by  each  of  these  per- 
sons in  the  sordid  melodrama  of  the  poet's  life,  we  shall  come  to  regard 
it  as  even  more  notable.  Is  it  not  Clough  who  has  remarked  that,  after 
all,  everything  lies  in  juxtaposition?     Many  a  man's  destiny  has  been 
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settled  by  nothing  apparently  more  grave  than  a  pretty  face  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street  and  a  couple  of  bad  companions  round  the  corner. 
Catherine  de  Yaussellcs  (or  de  Yaucel — the  change  is  within  the  limits 
of  Villon's  licence)  had  plainly  delighted  in  tbe  poet's  conversation  ;  near 
neighbours  or  not,  they  wei'e  much  together ;  and  Villon  made  no  secret 
of  his  court,  and  suffered  himself  to  believe  that  his  feeling  was  repaid  in 
kind.     This  may  have  been  an  error  from  the  first,  or  he  may  have 
estranged  her  by  subsequent  misconduct  or  temerity.     One  can  easily 
imagine  Villon  an  impatient  wooer.     One  tiling,  at  least,  is  sure  :  that 
the  affair-  terminated  in  a  maimer  bitterly  humiliating  to  Master  Francis. 
Indeed,  if  you  run  over  on  your  fingers  all  the  ridiculous  mishaps  by 
which  a  tender  sentiment  may  be  u.nwoithily  concluded  and  suppressed, 
you  will  scarcely  imagine  a  more  deplorable  upshot  than  the  one  in  ques- 
tion.    In  presence  of  his  lady  love,  perhaps  under  her  window  and  cer- 
tainly with  her  connivance,  he  was  unmercifully  thrashed  by  one  Noe  le 
Joly — beaten,  as  he  says  himself,  like  dirty  linen  on  the  washing-board. 
The  story  oozed  out  and  created  infinite  merriment  among  his  friends  : 
he  became  a  byword  in  Paris.     It  is  characteristic  that  his  malice  had 
notably  increased  between  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  Small  Testament 
immediately  on  the  back  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  time  when  he  wrote 
the  Large  Testament  five  years  after.     On  the  latter  occasion  nothing  is 
too  bad  for  his  "  damsel  with  the  twisted  nose,"  as  he  calls  her.     She  is 
spared  neither  hint  nor  accusation,  and  he  tells  his  messenger  to  accost 
her  with  the  vilest  insults.     Villon,  it  is  thought,  was  out  of  Paris  when 
these  amenities  escaped  his  pen ;  or  no  doubt  the  sti'ong  arm  of  Noe  le 
Joly  would  have  been  again  in  requisition.     So  ends  the  love  story,  if 
love  story  it  may  properly  be  called.     Poets  are  not  necessarily  fortunate 
in  love;  but  they  usually  fall  among  more  romantic  circumstances  and 
bear  their  disappointment  with  a  better  grace.     Actual  bastinado  is  a 
sad  pass,  and  trying .  for  a  man's  self-respect ;  but  St.  Paul  was  beaten 
with  many  stripes  and  could  speak  of  them  with  pride.     As  for  Master 
Francis  he  had  not  even  the  wit  to  hold  liis  tongue;  he  must  bear  malice 
five  years  together  and  rail  like  a  fish-woman  against  her  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  love.     What  should  have  been  at  worst  a  five  days'  scandal  in 
the  Latin  Quai-ter  he  has  so  cooked  up  and  handed  down  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  centmies,  we  can  still  hear  Noe  le  Joly  emphatically  chas- 
tising, and   still  behold,  in  plausible  imagination,  a    tlueadpaper  poet 
reversed  across  his  knee  with  squalls  and  agonies.     Nor  did  he  confine 
himself  to  mere  reviling  in  the  style  of  the  rejected  beggar.    With  a  whine 
that  is  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the  man,  he  declares  this  cruel  fair 
one  to  be  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  and  wishes  to  enscroll  himself  as 
one  of  the  martyrs  of  love.    One  would  not  condemn  a  dog  on  the  evidence 
of  ]Master  Francis ;  and  besides,  where  a  man  is  born  a  blackguard  it 
requires  no  very  elaborate  chain  of  circumstances  to  put  liim  in  a  black- 
guard way  of  life.     But  the  whine  is  worth  recording. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Regnier  de  Montigny  and  Colin  de  Cayeux 
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was  probably  more  instrumental  in  hurrying  our  poet  towards  disgrace, 
than  either  the  contempt  of  Catherine  or  the  strong  arm  of  Noe  le  Joly. 
For  a  man  who  is  greedy  of  all  pleasures  and  provided  with  little  money 
and  less  dignity  of  character,  we  may  prophesy  a  safe  and  speedy  voyage 
downward.  Humble  or  even  truckling  virtue  may  walk  unspotted  in 
tliis  life.  But  only  those  who  despise  the  pleasures,  can  afford  to  despise 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  A  man  of  a  strong,  heady  temperament,  like 
Villon,  is  very  differently  tempted.  His  eyes  lay  hold  on  all  provocations 
greedily,  and  his  heart  flames  up  at  a  look  into  imperious  desire ;  he  is 
snared  and  broached  to  by  anything  and  everything,  from  a  pretty  face 
to  a  piece  of  pastry  in  a  cookshop  window ;  he  will  drink  the  rinsing  of 
the  wine  cup,  stay  the  latest  at  the  tavern  party  ;  tap  at  the  lit  windows, 
follow  the  sound  of  singing,  and  beat  the  whole  neighbourhood  for  another 
reveller,  as  he  goes  reluctantly  homeward ;  and  grudge  himself  every  hour 
of  sleep  as  a  black,  empty  period  when  he  cannot  follow  after  pleasure. 
Such  a  person  is  lost  if  he  have  not  dignity,  or  failing  that,  at  least  pride, 
which  is  its  shadow  and  in  many  ways  its  substitute.  Master  Francis, 
although  he  was  not  so  thick-skinned  but  he  could  smart  under  the 
affront  of  Noe  le  Jolj^'s  cudgelling,  was,  on  the  whole,  singularly  devoid 
of  these  incommodious  and  honoui-able  qualities.  I  fancy  he  could  follow 
his  own  eager  instincts  without  much  spiritual  struggle.  And  we  soon 
find  him  fallen  among  thieves  in  soljer,  literal  earnest,  and  counting  as 
friends  the  most  disreputable  peo^ile  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  :  fellows 
who  stole  ducks  in  Pai'is  Moat ;  sergeants  of  the  criminal  court,  and 
archers  of  the  watch ;  blackguards  who  slept  at  night  under  the  butchers' 
stalls,  and  for  whom  the  aforesaid  archers  peered  about  carefully  with 
lanterns;  Eegnier  de  Montigny,  Colin  de  Cayeux  and  their  crew,  all 
bound  on  a  favouring  breeze  towards  the  gallows ;  the  disorderly  abbess 
of  Port  Royal  who  went  about  at  fair  time  with  soldiers  and  thieves, 
and  conducted  her  abbey  on  the  queerest  principles;  and  most  likely 
Perette  Mauger,  the  great  Paris  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  not  yet  dream- 
ing, poor  woman  !  of  the  last  scene  of  her  career  when  Henry  Cousin, 
executor  of  the  high  justice,  shall  bury  her,  alive  and  most  reluctant, 
in  front  of  the  new  Montigny  gibbet.*  Nay,  our  friend  soon  began 
to  take  a  foremost  rank  in  this  society.  He  could  string  off  verses, 
which  is  always  an  agreeable  talent ;  and  he  could  make  himself  useful 
in  many  other  ways.  The  whole  ragged  army  of  Bohemia,  and  who- 
soever loved  good  cheer  without  at  all  loving  to  work  and  pay  for  it, 
are  addressed  in  contemporary  verses  as  the  "  Subjects  of  Francois 
Villon."  He  was  a  good  genius  to  all  hungry  and  imscrupulous  persons  ; 
and  became  the  hero  of  a  whole  legendary  cycle  of  tavern  tiicks  and 
cheateiies.  At  best,  these  were  doubtful  levities,  rather  too  thievish  for 
a  school-boy,  rather  too  gamesome  for  a  thief.  But  he  would  not  linger 
long  in  this  equivocal  border  land.     He  must  soon  have  complied  with 

*  Chronlqiic  Scandalei'sc,  cd.  Pantheon,  p.  237. 
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his  surroundings.  He  was  one  who  would  go  where  the  cannikin  clinked, 
not  caring  who  should  pay ;  and  from  supping  in  the  wolves'  den,  there 
is  but  a  step  to  hunting  with  the  pack.  And  here,  as  I  am  on  the 
chapter  of  his  degradation,  I  shall  say  all  I  mean  to  say  about  its  darkest 
expression,  and  be  done  with  it  for  good.  Some  charitable  critics  see  no 
more  than  a  jeu  d'csjnit,  a  graceful  and  trifling  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion, in  the  grimy  ballad  of  Fat  Peg  (Grosse  Margot).  I  am  not  able  to 
follow  these  gentlemen  to  this  polite  extreme.  Out  of  all  Villon's  works 
that  ballad  stands  forth  in  flaring  reality,  gross  and  ghastly,  as  a  thing 
written  in  a  contraction  of  disgust.  M.  Longnon  shows  us  more  and 
more  clearly  at  every  page  that  we  are  to  read  our  poet  litei-ally,  that  his 
names  are  the  names  of  real  persons,  and  the  events  he  chronicles  were 
actual  events.  But  even  if  the  tendency  of  criticism  had  run  the  other 
way,  this  ballad  would  have  gone  far  to  prove  itself.  I  can  well  under- 
stand the  reluctance  of  worthy  persons  in  this  matter ;  for  of  course  it  is 
unpleasant  to  think  of  a  man  of  genius  as  one  who  held,  in  the  words 
of  Marina  to  Boult — 

A  place,  for  whieh  the  p.iined'st  flend 
Of  hell  •n"ould  not  in  reputation  change. 

But  beyond  this  natural  unwillingness,  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  case 
springs  from  a  highly  virtuous  ignorance  of  life.  Paris  now  is  not  so 
different  from  the  Paris  of  then ;  and  the  whole  of  the  domgs  of  Bohemia 
are  not  written  in  the  sugar-candy  pastorals  of  Murger.  It  is  really  not 
at  all  snrpiising  that  a  young  man  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a  knack 
of  making  verses,  should  accept  his  bread  upon  disgraceful  terms.  The 
race  of  those  who  do,  is  not  extinct ;  and  some  of  them  to  this  day 
write  the  prettiest  verses  imaginable.  .  .  .  After  this,  it  were  impossible 
for  ]\Iaster  Francis  to  fall  lower  :  to  go  and  steal  for  himself  would  be  an 
admirable  advance  from  every  point  of  view,  divine  or  human. 

And  yet  it  is  not  as  a  thief,  but  as  a  homicide,  that  he  makes  his  first 
appearance  before  angry  justice.  On  June  5,  14.55,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-four,  and  had  been  IMaster  of  Arts  for  a  matter  of  three  years, 
we  behold  him  for  the  fir.st  time  quite  definitely.  Angry  justice  had,  as 
it  were,  photographed  him  in  the  act  of  his  homicide ;  and  M.  Longnon, 
rummaging  among  old  deeds,  has  turned  up  the  negative  and  printed  it 
off  for  our  instruction.  Villon  had  been  supping — copiously  we  may 
believe — and  sat  on  a  stone  bench  in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Benoit, 
in  company  with  a  priest  called  Gilles  and  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
Isabeau.  It  was  nine  o'clock,  a  mighty  late  hour  for  the  period,  and 
evidently  a  fine  summer's  night.  Master  Francis  carried  a  mantle,  like 
a  prudent  man,  to  keep  him  from  the  dews  (serain),  and  had  a  sword 
below  it  dangling  from  his  girdle.  So  these  three  dallied  in  front  of  St. 
Benoit,  taking  their  pleasure  (2)otir  soy  eshaire).  Suddenly  there  arrived 
upon  the  scene  a  priest,  Philippe  Chermoye  or  Sermaise,  also  with  sword 
and  cloak,  and  accompanied  by  one  Master  Jehan  le  Mardi.     Sermaise, 
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according  to  Villon's  account,  which  is  all  we  have  to  go  upon,  came  up 
blustering  and  denying  God ;  as  Villon  rose  to  make  room  for  him  upon 
the  bench,  thrust  him  rudely  back  into  his  place ;  and  finally  drew  his 
sword  and  cut  open  his  lower  lip,  by  what  I  should  imagine  was  a  very 
clumsy  stroke.  Up  to  this  point,  Villon  professes  to  have  been  a  model 
of  courtesy,  even  of  feebleness  ;  and  the  brawl,  in  his  version,  reads  like 
the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  But  now  the  lamb  was  roused  ;  he 
drew  his  sword,  stabbed  Sermaise  in  the  groin,  knocked  him  on  the  head 
with  a  big  stone,  and  then,  lea"\T.ng  him  to  his  fate,  went  away  to  have 
his  own  lip  doctored  by  a  barber  of  the  name  of  Fouquet.  In  one  version, 
he  says  that  Gilles,  Isabeau,  and  Le  Moxdi  ran  away  at  the  first  high 
words,  and  that  he  and  Sermaise  had  it  out  alone ;  in  another,  Le  Mardi 
is  represented  as  returning  and  wresting  ^'illon's  sword  from  him  :  the 
reader  may  please  himself.  Sermaise  was  picked  up,  lay  all  that  night 
in  the  prison  of  Saint  Benoit,  where  he  was  examined  by  an  ofiicial  of 
the  Chatelet  and  expressly  pardoned  Villon,  and  died  on  the  following 
Saturday  in  the  Hotel  Dieu.  He  was  plainly  not  a  man  of  execution 
like  Noe  le  Joly ;  and  on  the  whole,  a  poor,  crapulous  being,  mused  with 
drink. 

This,  as  I  have  said,  was  in  June.  Not  before  January  of  the  next 
year,  could  Villon  extract  a  pardon  from  the  king  ;  but  while  his  hand 
was  in,  he  got  two.  One  is  for  "  Franijois  des  Logos,  alias  {autrement 
dit)  de  Villon ; "  and  the  other  runs  in  the  name  of  Fran9ois  de  Mon- 
corbier.  Nay,  it  appears  there  was  a  further  complication ;  for  in  the 
narrative  of  the  first  of  these  documents,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  passed 
himself  ofi"  upon  Fouquet,  the  barber- surgeon,  as  one  Michel  Mouton. 
M.  Longnon  has  a  theory,  that  this  unhappy  accident  with  Sermaise  was 
the  cause  of  Villon's  subsequent  iri-egularities ;  and  that  up  to  that 
moment  he  had  been  the  pink  of  good  behaviour.  But  the  matter 
has  to  my  eyes  a  more  dubious  air.  A  pardon  necessary  for  Des  Loges 
and  another  for  Montcorbier?  and  these  two  the  same  person?  and 
one  or  both  of  them  known  by  the  alias  of  Villon,  however  honestly 
come  by  1  and  lastly,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  a  fourth  name  thrown 
out  with  an  assured  countenance  ]  A  ship  is  not  to  be  trusted  that  sails 
under  so  many  coloiu's.  This  is  not  the  simple  bearing  of  innocence. 
No — the  young  master  was  already  treading  crooked  paths ;  already,  he 
would  start  and  blench  at  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  with  the  look  we 
know  so  well  in  the  face  of  Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice ;  already,  in  the 
blue  devils,  he  would  see  Henry  Cousin,  the  executor  of  high  justice, 
going  in  dolorous  procession  towards  Montfaucon,  and  hear  the  wind  and 
the  birds  crvins  around  Paris  gibbet. 


A  Gang  of  Thieves. 

In  spite  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  people  who  managed  to  get 
hanged,  the  fifteenth  century  was  by  no  means  a  bad  time  for  ciiminals. 
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A  great  confusion  of  parties  and  great  dust  of  fighting  favoured  the  escape 
of  private  housebreakers  and  quiet  fellows  who  stole  ducks  in  Paris  Moat. 
Prisons  were  leaky ;  and  as  we  shall  see,  a  man  with  a  few  crowns  in  his 
pocket  and  perhaps  some  acquaintance  among  the  oflBcials,  could  easily 
slip  out  and  become  once  more  a  free  marauder.  There  was  no  want  of 
a  sanctuary,  where  he  might  harbour  until  troubles  blew  by  ;  and  accom- 
plices helped  each  other  Avith  more  or  less  good  faith.  Clerks,  above  all, 
had  remarkable  facilities  for  a  criminal  way  of  life ;  for  they  were  privi- 
leged, except  in  cases  of  notorious  incorrigibility,  to  be  plucked  from 
the  hands  of  rude  secular  justice  and  tried  by  a  tribunal  of  then-  own. 
In  1402,  a  couple  of  thieves,  both  clerks  of  the  University,  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Provost  of  Paris.  As  they  were  taken  to  Mont- 
faucon,  they  kept  crying  "high  and  clearly"  for  their  benefit  of  clergy, 
but  were  none  the  less  pitilessly  hanged  and  gibbeted.  Indignant  Alma 
Mater  interfered  before  the  king ;  and  the  Provost  was  deprived  of  all 
royal  oflices,  and  condemned  to  return  the  bodies  and  erect  a  great  stone 
cross,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  the  gibbet,  graven  with  the  effigies  of 
these  two  holy  mai-tyrs.*  We  shall  hear  more  of  the  benefit  of  clei'gy  ; 
for  after  this  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  meet  with  thieves  in  the 
shape  of  tonsured  clerks,  or  even  priests  and  monks. 

To  a  knot  of  such  learned  jjilferers  our  poet  certainly  belonged ;  and 
by  turning  over  a  few  more  of  M.  Longnon's  negatives,  we  shall  get  a 
clear  idea  of  their  character  and  doings.  Montigny  and  De  Cayeux  are 
names  already  known ;  Guy  Tabary,  Petit-Jehan,  Dom  Nicolas,  little 
Thibault,  who  was  both  clerk  and  goldsmith,  and  who  made  picklocks 
and  melted  i^late  for  himself  and  his  companions — with  these  the  reader 
has  still  to  become  acquainted.  Petit-Jehan  and  De  Cayeux  were 
handy  fellows  and  enjoyed  a  usefid  pro-eminence  in  honour  of  their  doings 
with  the  picklock.  "  D  ictus  des  Gahjeus  est/ortis  operatoi'  crochetorum," 
says  Tabary's  interrogation,  "  sed  dictus  Petit-Jehan,  ejtos  socius,  est 
forcius  operator y  But  the  flower  of  the  flock  was  little  Thibault ;  it 
■was  reported  that  no  lock  coidd  stand  before  him  ;  he  had  a  persuasive 
hand ;  let  us  salute  caj)acity  wherever  we  may  find  it.  Perhaps  the 
term  gang  is  not  quite  properly  applied  to  the  persons  whose  fortunes  we 
are  now  about  to  follow;  rather  they  were  independent  malefactors, 
socially  intimate  and  occasionally  joining  together  for  some  serious  opera- 
tion, just  as  modern  stockjobbers  form  a  syndicate  for  an  important  loan. 
Nor  were  they  at  all  particular  to  any  branch  of  misdoing.  They  did 
not  scrupulously  confine  themselves  to  a  single  sort  of  theft,  as  I  hear  is 
common  among  modern  thieves.  They  were  ready  for  anything,  from  pitch- 
and-toss  to  manslaughter.  Montigny,  for  instance,  had  neglected  neither 
of  these  exti  emes,  and  we  find  him  accused  of  cheating  at  games  of  hazard 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  the  murder  of  one  Thevenin  Pensete 
in  a  house  by  the  Cemetery  of  St.  John.     If  time  had  only  spared  lis  some 

*  MoxsTEELET  :  PoMthiion  Litteraire,  p.  26, 
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particulars,  might  not  this  last  have  fiu'iiished  us  with  the  matter  of  a 
grisly  winter's  tale  ? 

At  Christmas-time  in  1456,  readers  of  Villon  will  remember  that  he 
•was  engaged  on  the  Small  Testament.  About  the  same  period,  circa 
festum  nativitatis  Domini,  he  took  part  in  a  memorable  supper  at  the 
Mule  Tavern,  in  front  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mathurin.  Tabary,  who 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  Yil Ion's  creatui-e,  had  ordered  the  supper 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  He  was  a  man  who  had  had  troubles  in 
his  time  and  languished  in  the  Bishop  of  Paris's  prisons  on  a  suspicion 
of  picking  locks  ;  confiding,  convivial,  not  veiy  astute — who  had  copied 
out  a  whole  improper  romance  with  his  own  right  hand.  This  supper- 
party  was  to  be  his  first  introduction  to  De  Cayeux  and  Petit-Jehan, 
which  was  probably  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  the  poor  man's  muddy 
wits ;  in  the  setjuel,  at  least,  he  speaks  of  both  with  an  undisguised 
respect,  based  on  professional  inferiority  in  the  chapter  of  picklocks. 
Dom  Nicolas,  a  Picardy  monk,  was  the  fifth  and  last  at  table.  When 
supper  had  been  despatched  and  foirly  washed  down,  we  may  suppose, 
with  white  Baigneux  or  red  Beaune,  which  were  favourite  wines  among 
the  fellowship,  Tabary  was  solemnly  sworn  over  to  secrecy  on  the  night's 
performances ;  and  the  party  left  the  Mule  and  proceeded  to  an  unoccupied 
house  belonging  to  Eobert  de  Saint-Simon.  This,  over  a  low  wall,  they 
entered  without  difficulty.  All  but  Tabary  took  ofi"  their  upper  garments  ; 
a  ladder  was  found  and  applied  to  the  high  wall  which  separated  Saint- 
Simon's  house  from  the  court  of  the  College  of  Navarre ;  the  four 
fellows  in  their  shirt-sleeves  (as  we  might  say)  clambered  over  in  a 
twinkling ;  and  Master  Guy  Tabary  remained  alone  beside  the  overcoats. 
From  the  court  the  burglars  made  their  way  into  the  vestry  of  the  chapel, 
where  they  found  a  large  chest,  strengthened  with  iron  bands  and  closed 
with  four  locks.  One  of  these  locks  they  picked,  and  then,  by  levering 
up  the  corner,  forced  the  other  three.  Inside  was  a  small  cofier,  of  wal- 
nut wood,  also  barred  with  iron,  but  fastened  with  only  three  locks, 
which  were  all  comfortably  picked  by  way  of  the  keyhole.  In  the  walnut 
coffer — a  joyous  sight  by  our  thieves'  lantern — were  five  hundred  crowns 
of  gold.  There  was  some  talk  of  opening  the  aumries,  where,  if  they 
had  only  known,  a  booty  eight  or  nine  times  greater  lay  ready  to  their 
hand ;  but  one  of  the  party  (I  have  a  humorous  suspicion  it  was  Dom 
Nicolas,  the  Picardy  monk)  hurried  them  away.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
when  they  mounted  the  ladder ;  it  was  about  midnight  before  Tabary 
beheld  them  coming  back.  To  him  they  gave  ten  crowns,  and  promised 
a  share  of  a  two-crown  dinner  on  the  morrow  ;  whereat  we  may  suppose 
his  mouth  watered.  In  course  of  time,  he  got  wind  of  the  real  amount  of 
their  booty  and  understood  how  scurvily  he  had  been  used ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  borne  no  malice.  How  could  he,  against  such  superb  operators  as 
Petit-Jehan  and  De  Cayeux ;  or  a  person  like  Villon,  who  could  have 
made  a  new  improper  romance  out  of  his  own  head,  instead  of  merely 
copying  an  old  one  with  mechanical  right  hand  ? 
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The  rest  of  the  winter  was  not  uneventful  for  the  gang.  First  they 
made  a  demonstration  against  the  Church  of  St.  Mathurin  after 
chalices,  and  were  ignominiously  chased  away  by  barking  dogs.  Then 
Tabary  fell  out  with  Casin  ChoUet,  one  of  the  fellows  who  stole  ducks  in 
Paris  I\Ioat,  who  subsequently  became  a  sergeant  of  the  Chatelet  and 
distiugnished  himself  by  misconduct,  followed  by  imprisonment  and 
public  castigation,  during  the  wars  of  Louis  Eleventh.  Tlie  quarrel  was 
not  conducted  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  king's  peace,  and  the  pair 
publicly  belaboured  each  other  until  the  police  stepped  in,  and  Master 
Talxiry  was  cast  once  more  into  the  prisons  of  the  Bishop.  While  he 
still  lay  in  durance,  another  job  was  cleverly  executed  by  the  band  in  broad 
daylight,  at  the  Augustine  Monastery.  Brother  Guillaume  Coiffier  was 
beguiled  by  an  accomplice  to  St.  Mathurin  to  say  mass  ;  and  during  his 
absence,  liis  cliaraber  was  entered  and  five  or  six  himdred  crowns  in  money 
and  some  silver  plate  successfully  abstracted.  A  melancholy  man  was 
Coiffier  on  hia  return  !  Eight  crowns  from  this  adventure  were  forwarded 
by  little  Thibault  to  the  incarcerated  Tabary ;  and  with  these  he  bribed 
the  jailor  and  reappeared  in  Paris  taverns.  Some  time  before  or  shortly 
after  this,  Yillon  set  out  for  Angers,  as  he  had  promised  in  the  Small 
Testament.  The  object  of  this  excursion  was  not  merely  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  his  cruel  mistress  or  the  strong  arm  of  Noe  le  Joly,  but  to 
plan  a  deliberate  robbery  on  his  uncle  the  monk.  As  soon  as  he  had 
properly  studied  the  ground,  the  others  were  to  go  over  in  force  from 
Paris — picklocks  and  all — and  away  with  my  uncle's  strong  box  !  This 
throws  a  comical  sidelight  on  his  own  accusation  against  his  relatives,  that 
they  liad  '•  forgotten  natural  duty  "  and  disowned  him  because  he  was 
poor.  A  poor  relation  is  a  distasteful  circumstance  at  the  best,  but  a 
poor  relation  who  plans  delibei'ate  robberies  against  those  of  his  blood, 
and  trudges  hundreds  of  weary  leagues  to  put  them  into  execution,  ia 
surely  a  little  on  the  wrong  side  of  toleration.  The  uncle  at  Angers  may 
have  been  monstrously  undutiful ;  but  the  nephew  from  Paris  was  upsides 
with  him. 

On  the  23rd  April,  venerable  and  discreet  person,  IMaster  Pierre  Mar- 
chand,  Curate  and  Prior  of  Paray-le-Monial,  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres, 
arrived  in  Paris  and  put  up  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Chandeliers,  in  the  Eue 
de  la  Huchette.  ISText  day,  or  the  day  after,  as  he  was  breakfasting  at 
the  sign  of  the  Armchair,  he  fell  into  talk  with  two  customers,  one  of 
whom  was  a  pi-iest  and  the  other  our  friend  Tabary.  The  idiotic  Tabary 
became  mighty  confidential  as  to  his  past  life.  Pierre  Marchand,  who 
was  an  acquaintance  of  Guillaume  Coiffier's  and  had  sympathised  with 
him  over  his  loss,  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  mention  of  picklocks,  and 
led  on  the  transcriber  of  improper  romances  from  one  thing  to  another, 
until  they  were  fast  friends.  For  picklocks  the  Prior  of  Paray  professed 
a  keen  cui-iosity ;  but  Tabary,  upon  some  late  alarm,  had  thrown  all  his 
into  the  Seine.  Let  that  be  no  difiiculty,  however,  for  was  there  not 
little  Thibault,  who  could  make  them  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  to  whom 
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Tabary,  smelling  an  accomplice,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  introduce  his 
new  acquaintance  1  On  the  morrow,  accordingly,  they  met ;  and  Tabary, 
after  l.aving  first  wet  his  whistle  at  the  prior's  expense,  led  him  to  Notre 
Dame  and  presented  him  to  four  or  five  "  young  companions,"  who  were 
keeping  sanctuary  in  the  church.  They  were  all  clerks,  recently  escaped, 
like  Tabary  himself,  from  the  episcopal  prisons.  Among  these  we  may 
notice  Thibault,  the  opevatoi-,  a  little  fellow  of  twenty-six,  wearing  long 
hair  behind.  The  prior  expressed,  through  Tabary,  his  anxiety  to  become 
their  accomplice  and  altogether  such  as  they  were  (de  leur  sorte  et  Je  leurs 
comjylices).  Mighty  polite  they  showed  themselves,  iind  made  him  many 
fine  speeches  in  return.  But  for  all  that,  perhaps  because  they  had  longer 
heads  than  Tabary,  perhaps  because  it  is  less  easy  to  wheedle  men  in  a 
body,  they  kept  obstinately  to  generalities  and  gave  him  no  information 
as  to  their  exploits,  past,  present,  or  to  come.  I  suppose  Tabary  ground 
under  this  reserve ;  for  no  sooner  were  he  and  the  prior  out  of  the  church 
than  he  fairly  emptied  his  heart  to  him,  gave  him  full  details  of  many 
hanging  matters  in  the  past,  and  explained  the  futui-e  intentions  of  the 
band.  The  scheme  of  the  hour  was  to  rob  another  Augustine  monk, 
Robert  de  la  Porte,  and  in  this  the  prior  agreed  to  take  a  hand  with 
simulated  greed.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  he  had  turned  this 
wineskin  of  a  Tabary  inside  out.  For  a  while  longer  the  farce  was 
carried  on ;  the  prior  was  introduced  to  Petit-Jehan,  whom  he  describes 
as  a  little,  very  smart  man  of  thirty,  with  a  black  beard  and  a  short 
jacket ;  an  appointment  was  made  and  broken  in  the  De  la  Porte  affair  ; 
Tabaiy  had  some  breakfasts  at  the  jjrior's  charge  and  leaked  out  more 
secrets  under  the  influence  of  wine  and  friend.ship ;  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden,  on  the  17th  of  May,  an  alarm  spi'ang  up,  the  prior  picked  up  his 
skirts  and  walked  quietly  over  to  the  Chatelet  to  make  a  deposition,  and 
the  Avhole  band  took  to  their  heels  and  vanished  out  of  Paris  and  the 
sight  of  the  police. 

Vanish  as  they  lilie,  they  all  go  with  a  clog  abou^t  their  feet.  Sooner 
or  later,  here  or  there,  they  will  be  caught  in  the  fact,  and  ignominiously 
sent  home.  From  our  vantage  of  four  centuries  afterwards,  it  is  odd 
and  pitiful  to  watch  the  order  in  which  the  fugitives  are  captured  and 
dragged  in. 

Montigny  was  the  first.  In  August  of  that  same  year,  he  was  laid 
by  the  heels  on  many  grievous  counts ;  sacrilegious  robberies,  frauds,  in- 
corrigibility, and  that  bad  business  about  Thevenin  Pensete  in  the  house 
by  the  cemetery  of  St.  John.  He  was  reclaimed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  as  a  clerk ;  but  the  claim  was  rebutted  on  the  score  of  incorri- 
gibility, and  ultimately  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Provost  of  Paris.  It  was  a  very  rude  hour  for  Montigny, 
but  hope  was  not  yet  over.  He  was  a  fellow  of  some  birth  ;  his  father 
had  been  king's  pantler ;  his  sister,  probably  married  to  some  one 
about  the  court,  was  in  the  family  way,  and  her  health  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  execution  was  proceeded  with.     So  down  comes  Charles 
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the  Seventh  with  letters  of  mercy,  commuting  the  penalty  to  a  year  in  a 
dungeon  on  bread  and  water,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James 
in  Galicia.  Alas  !  the  document  was  incomplete  ;  it  did  not  contain  the 
full  tale  of  Montigny's  enormities ;  it  did  not  recite  that  he  had  been 
denied  benefit  of  clergy,  and  it  said  nothing  about  Thevenin  Pensete. 
Montigny's  hour  was  at  hand.  Benefit  of  clergy,  honourable  descent 
from  king's  pantler,  sister  in  the  family  way,  royal  letters  of  commuta- 
tion— all  were  of  no  avail.  He  had  been  in  prison  in  Rouen,  in  Tours, 
in  Bordeaux,  and  four  times  already  in  Paris ;  and  out  of  all  these  he 
had  come  scatheless ;  but  now  he  must  make  a  little  excursion  as  far  as 
Montfaucon  with  Henry  Cousin,  executor  of  high  justice.  There  let  him 
swmg  among  the  carrion  crows. 

About  a  year  later,  in  July  14-58,  the  police  laid  hands  on  Tabary. 
Before  the  ecclesiastical  commissary,  he  was  twice  examined,  and,  on  the 
latter  occasion,  put  to  the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  What 
a  dismal  change  from  pleasant  suppers  at  the  Mule,  where  he  sat  in 
triumph  with  expert  operators  and  great  wits  !  Ho  is  at  the  lees  of  life, 
poor  rogue  ;  and  those  fingers  which  once  transci-ibed  improper  romances 
are  now  agonisingly  stretched  upon  the  rack.  We  have  no  sure  know- 
ledge, but  we  may  have  a  shrewd  guess  of  the  conclusion.  Tabary,  the 
admirer,  would  go  the  same  way  as  those  whom  he  admired. 

The  last  we  hear  of,  is  Colin  de  Cayeux.  He  was  caught  in  autumn 
1460,  in  the  great  Church  of  St.  Leu  d'Esserens,  which  makes  so  fine  a 
figure  in  the  pleasant  Oise  valley  between  Creil  and  Beaumont.  He  was 
reclaimed  by  no  less  than  two  bishops  ;  but  the  Procureur  for  the  Pro- 
vost held  fast  by  incorrigible  Colin.  1460  was  an  ill-starred  year:  for 
justice  was  making  a  clean*  sweep  of  "  poor  and  indigent  persons, 
thieves,  cheats,  and  lockpickers,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ;  *  and 
Colin  de  Cayeux,  with  many  others,  was  condemned  to  death  and 
hanged,  t 

Villon  and  the  Galloavs. 

Villon  was  still  absent  on  the  Angers  expedition  when  the  Prior  of 
Paray  sent  such  a  bombshell  among  his  accomplices;  and  the  dates  of  his 
return  and  arrest  remain  undiscoverable.  M.  Campaux  plausibly  enough 
opined  for  the  autumn  of  1457,  which  would  make  him  closely  follow 
on  Montigny,  and  the  first  of  those  denounced  by  the  Prior  to  fall  into 
the  toils.  We  may  suppose,  at  least,  that  it  was  not  long  thereafter  ;  we 
may  suppose  him  competed  for  between  lay  and  clerical  courts ;  and  we 


*  Chroii.  Scand.  xit  supra. 

t  Here  and  there,  priucipall}^  in  the  order  of  events,  this  article  differs  from  M. 
LoDgnon's  own  reading  of  his  material.  The  ground  ou  -which  he  defers  the  execu- 
tion of  Montigny  and  De  Cayeux  beyond  the  date  of  their  trials,  seems  insufficient. 
There  is  a  law  of  parsimony  for  the  construction  of  historical  documents ;  simplicity 
is  the  first  duty  of  narration ;  and  hanged  they  were. 
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may  suppose  him  alternately  pert  and  impudent,  humble  and  fawning,  in 
his  defence.  But  at  the  end  of  all  supposing,  we  come  upon  some  nug- 
gets of  fact.  For  first,  he  was  put  to  the  question  by  water.  He  who 
had  tossed  off  so  many  cups  of  white  Baigneux  or  red  Beaune,  now  drank 
waterthrough  linen  folds,  until  his  bowels  were  flooded  and  his  heart  stood 
still.  After  so  much  raising  of  the  elbow,  so  much  outcry  of  fictitious 
thirst,  here  at  last  was  enough  drinking  for  a  life-time.  Truly,  of  our  plea- 
sant vices,  the  gods  make  whips  to  scourge  us.  And  secondly  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged.  A  man  may  have  been  expecting  a  catastrophe 
for  years,  and  yet  find  himself  unprepai'cd  when  it  arrives.  Certainly, 
Villon  found,  in  this  legitimate  issue  of  his  career,  a  veiy  staggering  and 
grave  consideration.  Every  beast,  as  he  says,  clings  bitterly  to  a  whole 
skin.  If  everything  is  lost,  and  even  honour,  life  still  remains ;  nay, 
and  it  becomes,  like  the  ewe  lamb  in  Nathan's  parable,  as  dear  as  all  the 
rest.  "  Do  you  fancy,"  he  asks,  in  a  lively  ballad,  "  that  I  had  not 
enough  philosophy  under  my  hood  to  cry  out :  '  I  appeal  V  If  I  had 
made  any  bones  about  the  matter,  I  should  have  been  planted  upright  in 
the  fields,  by  the  St.  Denis  Road  " — Montfaucon  being  on  the  way  to  St. 
Denis.  An  appeal  to  Parliament,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  Colin  de 
Cayeux,  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  an  acquittal  or  a  commutation ;  and 
while  the  matter  was  pending,  our  post  had  ample  opportimity  to  reflect 
on  his  position.  Hanging  is  a  sharp  argument,  and  to  swing  with  many 
others  on  the  gibbet  adds  a  horrible  corollary  for  the  imagination.  With 
the  aspect  of  Montfaucon  he  was  well  acquainted  ;  indeed,  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood appears  to  have  been  sacred  to  junketing  and  nocturnal  pic- 
nics of  wild  young  men  and  women,  he  had  probably  studied  it  under 
all  varieties  of  hour  and  weather.  And  now,  as  he  lay  in  prison  waiting 
the  mortal  push,  these  different  aspects  crowded  back  on  his  imagination 
with  a  new  and  startling  significance ;  and  he  wrote  a  ballad,  by  way  of 
epitaph  for  himself  and  his  companions,  which  remains  unique  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  It  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  piece  of  his  biography 
■ — which  delicate  readers  may  omit : — 

La  pluj-e  nous  a  debuez  et  lavcz, 

Et  le  soleil  dessechez  et  noirciz ; 

Pies,  eorbeaulx,  nous  ont  les  yeux  carez, 

Et  arraeliez  la  barbe  et  les  sourcilz. 

Jamais,  nul  temps,  nous  n»  sommes  rassis ; 

Puis  9a,  puis  la,  comme  lo  vent  varie, 

A  son  plaisir  sans  cesser  nous  chario, 

Plus  bcequetez  d'oiseaulx  que  dcz  a  couldre. 

Ne  soyez  done  de  nostre  confrairie, 

Mais  priez  Dieu  quo  tous  nous  vueille  abEouldrc. 

There  is  some  genuine  thieves'  literature  after  so  much  that  was 
spurious ;  sharp  as  an  etching,  written  with  a  shuddering  soul.  There 
is  an  intensity  of  consideration  in  the  piece,  that  shows  it  to  be  the  tran- 
script of  familiar  thoughts.  It  is  the  quintessence  of  many  a  doleful  night- 
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liifii'e  on  the  straw ;  when  he  felt  himself  swing  helpless  in  the  wind,  and 
saw  the  birds  turn  about  him,  screaming  and  menacing  his  eyes. 

And,  after  all,  the  Parliament  changed  his  sentence  into  one  of  banish- 
ment ;  and  to  Ptoussillon,  in  Daiiphiny,  our  poet  must  carry  his  woes 
without  delay.  Travellers  between  Lyons  and  Marseilles  may  remember 
a  station  on  the  line,  gome  way  below  Vienne,  where  the  Rhone  fleeta 
seaward  between  vine-clad  hills.  This  was  Villon's  Siberia.  It  would 
be  a  little  warm  in  summer  perhaps,  and  a  little  cold  in  winter  in  that 
draughty  valley  between  two  great  mountain  fields ;  but  what  with  the 
hills,  and  the  racing  river,  and  the  fiery  Rhone  wines,  he  was  little  to  be 
pitied  on  the  conditions  of  his  exile.  Villon,  in  a  remarkably  bad  ballad, 
written  in  a  breath,  heartily  thanked  and  fulsomely  belauded  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  envoi,  like  the  proverbial  postscript  of  a  lady's  letter,  con- 
taining the  pith  of  his  performance  in  a  request  for  three  days'  delay  to 
settle  his  affairs  and  bid  his  friends  farewell.  He  was  probably  not 
followed  out  of  Paris,  like  Antoine  Fradiu,  the  popular  preacher,  another 
exile  of  a  few  years  later,  by  weeping  multitudes ;  *  but  I  dare  say  one 
or  two  rogues  of  his  acquaintance  would  keep  him  company  for  a  mile  or 
so  on  the  south  road,  and  drink  a  bottle  with  him  before  they  turned. 
For  banished  people,  in  those  days,  seem  to  have  set  out  on  their  own 
responsibility,  in  their  own  guard,  and  at  their  own  expense.  It  was  no 
joke  to  make  one's  way  from  Paris  to  Roussillon  alone  and  penniless  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Villon  says  he  left  a  rag  of  his  tails  on  every  bush. 
Indeed,  he  must  have  had  many  a  weary  tramp,  many  a  slender  meal, 
and  many  a  to-do  with  blustering  captains  of  the  Ordonnance.  But  with 
one  of  liis  light  fingers,  we  may  fancy  that  he  took  as  good  as  he  gave ; 
for  every  rag  of  his  tail,  he  would  manage  to  indemnify  himself  upon  the 
population  in  the  shape  of  food,  or  wiue,  or  ringing  money  ;  and  his  route 
would  be  traceable  across  France  and  Burgundy,  by  housewives  and  inn- 
keepers lamenting  over  petty  thefts,  like  the  track  of  a  single  human 
locust.  A  strange  figure  he  must  have  cut  in  the  eyes  of  the  good 
country  people ;  this  ragged,  blackguard  city  poet,  with  a  smack  of  the 
Paris  student,  and  a  smack  of  the  Paris  street  arab,  posting  along  the 
highways,  in  rain  or  sun,  among  the  green  fields  and  vineyards.  For 
himself,  he  had  no  taste  for  rural  loveliness  ;  green  fields  and  vineyards 
would  be  mighty  indificrent  to  Master  Francis ;  but  he  would  often  have 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek  at  the  simplicity  of  rustic  dupes,  and  often,  at 
city  gates,  he  might  stop  to  contemplate  the  gibbet  with  its  swinging 
bodies,  and  hug  himself  on  his  escape. 

How  long  he  stayed  at  Roussillon,  how  far  he  became  the  protege  of 
the  Bourbons,  to  whom  that  town  belonged,  or  when  it  was  that  he  took 
part,  under  the  auspices  of  Chai'les  of  Oi-leans,  in  a  rhyming  tournament 
already  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  are  matters  that  still 
remain  in  darkness,  in  spite  of  M.  Longnon's  diligent  rummaging  among 

*  Chro7i,  Scand.  p.  338. 
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archives.  When  we  next  find  him,  in  summer  1461,  alas!  he  is  once 
more  in  durance  :  this  time  at  Meun-sur- Loire,  in  the  prisons  of  Thibault 
d'Aussigny,  Bishop  ofOrleans.  He  had  been  lowered  in  a  basket  into  a 
noisome  pit,  whei-e  he  lay,  all  summer,  gnawing  hard  crusts  and  railing 
upon  fate.  His  teeth,  he  says,  were  like  the  teeth  of  a  rake  :  a  touch  of 
haggard  portraiture  all  the  more  real  for  being  excessive  and  burlesque, 
and  all  the  more  proper  to  the  man  for  being  a  caricature  of  his  own 
misery.  His  eyes  were  "  bandaged  with  thick  walls."  It  might  blow 
hurricanes  overhead;  the  lightning  might  leap  in  high  heaven;  but  no 
word  of  all  this  reached  him  in  his  noisome  pit.  "  II  n'entre,  ou  gist, 
n'escler  ni  toiu-billon."  Above  all,  he  was  fevered  with  envy  and  anger 
at  the  freedom  of  others ;  and  his  heart  flowed  over  into  curses,  as  he 
thought  of  Thibault  d'Aussigny,  walking  the  streets  in  God's  sun- 
light, and  blessing  people  with  extended  fingers.  So  much  we  find 
shni-ply  lined  in  his  own  poems.  Why  he  was  cast  agala  into  prison — 
how  he  had  again  managed  to  shave  the  gallows — this  we  know  not,  nor, 
from  the  destruction  of  authorities,  are  we  ever  likely  to  learn.  But  on 
October  2nd,  1461,  or  some  day  immediately  preceding,  the  new  King, 
Louis  Eleventh,  made  his  Joyous  Entry  into  Meun.  Now  it  was  a  part 
of  the  formality  on  such  occasions  for  the  new  King  to  liberate  cei'tain  pri- 
soners; and  so  the  basket  was  let  down  into  Villon's  pit,  and  hastily  did 
Master  Francis  scramble  in,  and  was  most  joyfully  hauled  up,  and  shot 
out,  blinking  and  tottering,  but  once  more  a  free  man,  into  the  blessed 
sun  and  wind.  Now  or  never  is  the  time  for  verses  !  Such  happy  revo- 
lution would  turn  the  head  of  a  stocking-weaver,  and  set  him  jingling 
rhymes.  And  so — after  a  voyage  to  Paris,  where  he  finds  Montigny 
and  De  Cayeux  clattermg  their  bones  upon  the  gibbet,  and  his  three  pupils 
roystering  in  Paris  streets,  "  with  their  thumbs  under  their  girdles," — 
down  sits  Master  Francis  to  write  his  Large,  Testament,  and  perpetuate 
his  name  in  a  sort  of  glorious  ignominy. 


The  Large  Testament. 

Of  this  capital  achievement  and,  with  it,  of  Villon's  style  in  general,  it  is 
here  the  place  to  speak.  The  Large  Testament  is  a  hurly-burly  of 
cynical  and  sentimental  reflections  about  life,  jesting  legacies  to  friends 
and  enemies,  and,  interspersed  among  these,  many  admirable  ballads, 
both  serious  and  absurd.  With  so  free  a  design,  no  thought  that 
occnrred  to  him  would  need  to  be  dismissed  without  expression ;  and  he 
could  draw  at  full  length  the  portrait  of  his  own  bedevilled  soul,  and  of 
the  bleak  and  blackguardly  world  wliich  was  the  theatre  of  his  exploits  and 
sufierings.  If  the  reader  can  conceive  something  between  the  slap-dash 
inconsequence  of  Byron's  Don  Juan  and  the  racy  humorous  gravity 
and  brief  noble  touches  that  distinguish  the  vernacular  poems  of  Burns, 
he  will  have  formed  some  idea  of  Villon's  style.  To  the  latter  writer — 
except  in  the  ballads,  which  axo  quite  his  own,  and  can  be  pai'alleled 
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from  no  other  language  known  to  me — he  bears  a  particular  resemblance. 
In  common  with  Burns  he  has  a  certain  rugged  comj^ression,  a  brutal 
vivacity  of  ejiithet,  a  homely  vigour,  a  delight  in  local  personalities,  and 
an  interest  in  many  sides  of  life  that  are  often  despised  and  passed  over 
by  more  effete  and  cultured  poets.  Both  also,  in  theii'  strong,  easy 
colloquial  way,  tend  to  become  difficult  and  obscure  ;  the  obscurity  in  the 
case  of  Villon  passing  at  times  into  the  absolute  darkness  of  cant  language. 
They  are  perhaps  the  only  two  gieat  masters  of  expression  who  keep 
sending  their  readers  to  a  glossary. 

"  Shall  we  not  dare  to  say  of  a  thief,"  asks  IMontaigne,  "  that  he  has 
a  liandsome  leg  ?  "  It  is  a  for  more  serious  claim  that  we  have  to  put 
forward  in  behalf  of  Villon.  Beside  Uiat  of  his  contemporaries,  his 
writing,  so  full  of  colour,  so  eloquent, -JP  picturesque,  stands  out  in  an 
almost  miraculous  isolation.  If  only  one  or  two  of  the  chroniclers  could 
have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  his  book,  history  would  have  been  a  pastime,  and 
the  fifteenth  century  as  present  to  our  minds  as  the  age  of  Charles  Second. 
This  gallows-bird  w^as  the  one  great  wiiter  of  his  age  and  country, 
and  initiated  modern  literature  for  France.  Boileau,  long  ago,  in  the 
period  of  perukes  and  snuff-boxes,  recognised  him  as  the  first  articulate 
poet  in  the  language  ;  and  if  we  measure  him,  not  by  priority  of  merit, 
but  living  duration  of  influence,  not  on  a  compaiison  with  obscure  fore- 
runners, but  with  great  and  famous  successors,  we  shall  instal  this 
ragged  and  disreputable  figure  in  a  far  higher  niche  in  glory's  temple 
than  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  critic.  It  is,  in  itself,  a  memoi-able 
fact  that,  before  1542,  in  the  very  dawn  of  printing,  and  while  modern 
France  was  in  the  making,  the  works  of  Villon  ran  through  seven 
different  editions.  Out  of  him  flows  much  of  Rabelais  ;  and  through 
Rabelais,  directly  and  indirectly,  a  deep,  permanent,  and  growing  inspira- 
tion. Not  only  his  style,  but  his  callous  pertinent  way  of  looking  upon  the 
sordid  and  ugly  sides  of  life,  becomes  every  day  a  more  specific  feature  in  the 
literature  of  France.  And  only  last  year,  a  work  of  some  power  appeared 
in  Paris,  and  appeared  with  infinite  scandal,  which  owed  its  whole  inner 
significance  and  much  of  its  outward  foi^m  to  the  study  of  our  rhyming 
thief. 

The  world  to  which  he  introduces  us  is,  as  before  said,  blackguardly 
and  bleak.  Paris  swarms  before  us,  full  of  famine,  shame,  and  death ; 
monks  and  the  servants  of  great  lords  hold  high  wassail  iipon  cakes  and 
pastry ;  the  poor  man  licks  his  lips  before  the  baker's  window ;  people 
with  patched  eyes  sprawl  all  night  under  the  stalls ;  chuckling  Tabary 
transcribes  an  improper  romance ;  bare-bosomed  lasses  and  ruffling  stu- 
dents swagger  in  the  streets  ;  the  ^drunkard  goes  stumbling  homewards ; 
the  graveyard  is  full  of  bones  ;  and  away  on  Montfaucon,  Colin  de  Cayeux 
and  Montigny  hang  draggled  in  the  rain.  Is  there  nothing  better  to  be 
seen  than  sordid  misery  and  worthless  joys  1  Only  whei'e  the  poor  old 
mother  of  the  poet  kneels  in  church  below  the  painted  windows,  and 
makes  tremulous  supplication  to  the  Mother  of  God. 
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In  oul'  taixed  world,  full  of  green  fields  and  happy  lovfeva,  ^liere  not 
long  before,  Joan  of  Arc  had  led  one  of  the  highest  and  noLlest  lives 
in  the  whole  story  of  mankind,  this  was  all  worth  chronicHng  that  our 
poet  could  perceive.  His  eyes  were  indeed  sealed  with  his  own  filth. 
He  dwelt  a,ll  his  life  in  a  pit  more  noisome  than  the  dungeon  at  Meun. 
In  the  moral  world,  also,  there  are  large  phenomena  not  cognisable  out 
of  holes  and  corners.  Loud  winds  blow,  speeding  home  deep-laden  ships 
and  sweeping  rubbish  from  the  earth  ;  the  lightning  leaps  and  cleans  the 
face  of  heaven  ;  lugh  purposes  and  brave  passions  shake  and  sublimate 
men's  spirits  ;  and  meanwhile,  in  the  narrow  dungeon  of  his  soul,  Villon 
is  mumbling  crusts  and  picking  vermin. 

Along  with  this  deadly  gloom  of  outlook,  we  must  take  another 
characteristic  of  his  work  :  its  unrivalled  insincerity,  I  can  give  no 
better  similitude  of  this  qua,lity  than  I  have  given  already  :  that  he  comes 
up  with  a  whine,  and  runs  away  with  a  whoop  and  his  finger  to  his  nose. 
His  pathos  is  that  of  a  professional  mendicant  who  should  happen  to  be 
a  man  of  genius  ;  his  levity  that  of  a  bitter  street  arab,  full  of  bread.  On 
a  first  reading,  the  pathetic  passages  preoccupy  the  reader,  and  he  ia 
cheated  out  of  an  alms  in  the  shape  of  sympathy.  But  when  the  thing 
is  studied  the  illusion  fades  away ;  in  the  transitions,  above  all,  we  can 
detect  tlie  evil,  ironical  temper  of  the  man  ;  and  instead  of  a  flighty  work 
where  many  crude  but  genuine  feelings  tumble  together  for  the  mastery  as 
in  the  lists  of  tournament,  we  are  tempted  to  think  of  the  Large  Testament 
as  of  one  long-diawn  epical  grimace,  pulled  by  a  merry-audrew,  who  has 
found  a  certain  despicable  eminence  over  human  respect  and  human 
affections  by  perching  himself  astride  upon  the  gallows.  Between  these 
two  views,  at  best,  all  temperate  judgments  will  be  found  to  fall ;  and 
rather,  as  I  imagine,  towards  the  last.  For  it  is  hardly  given  to  a  man  of 
sordid  and  dishonourable  soul,  either  to  weep  with  generosity,  or  laugh 
without  a  sneer. 

There  were  two  things  on  whicli  he  felt  with  perfect  and,  in  one  case, 
even  threatening  sinceiity. 

The  first  of  these  was  an  undisguised  envy  of  those  richer  than  him- 
self He  was  for  ever  drawing  a  parallel,  already  exemplified  fi'om  hia 
own  words,  between  the  happy  life  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  miseries  of 
the  poor.  Burns,  too  pioud  and  honest  not  to  work,  continued  through 
all  reverses  to  sing  of  poverty  with  a  light,  defiant  note.  Beranger 
waited  till  he  was  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  before  v,^riting  the 
Old  Vagabond  or  Jacques.  Samuel  Johnson,  although  he  was  very  sorry 
to  be  poor,  "  was  a  great  arguer  for  the  advantages  of  poverty  "  in  his  ill 
days.  Thus  it  is  that  brave  men  carry  their  crosses,  and  smile  with  the 
fox  burrowing  in  their  vitals.  But  Villon,  who  had  not  the  courage  to 
be  poor  with  honesty,  now  whiningly  implores  our  sympathy,  now  shows 
his  teeth  upon  the  dung-heap  with  an  ugly  snarl.  He  envies  bitterly, 
envies  passionately.  Poverty,  he  protests,  drives  men  to  steal,  as  hunger 
makes  the  wolf  sally  from  the  forest.     The  poor,  he  goes  on,  will  always 
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have  a  carpiug  word  to  say,  or,  if  tliat  outlet  be  denied,  nourish  rebellious 
thoughts.  It  is  a  calumny  on  the  noble  army  of  the  poor.  Thousands 
in  a  small  ^yay  of  life,  ay,  and  even  in  the  smallest,  go  through  life 
with  tenfold  as  much  honour  and  dignity  and  peace  of  mind,  as  the  rich 
gluttons  whose  dainties  and  state-beds  awakened  Villon's  covetous  temper. 
And  every  morning's  sun  sees  thousands  who  pass  whistling  to  their  toil. 
But  Yillon  was  the  "  mauvais  pauvre  "  defined  by  Victor  Hugo,  and,  in 
its  English  expression,  so  admii-ably  stereotyped  by  Dickens.  He  was 
the  first  wicked  sansculotte.  He  is  the  man  of  genius  with  the  mole- 
skin cap.  He  is  mighty  pathetic  and  beseeching  here  in  the  street,  but 
I  would  not  go  down  a  dark  road  with  him  for  a  large  consideration. 

The  second  of  the  points  on  which  he  was  genuine  and  em})hatic  was 
common  to  the  middle  ages  :  a  deep  and  somewhat  snivelling  conviction 
of  the  transitory  nature  of  this  life  and  the  pity  and  horror  of  death. 
Old  age  and  the  grave,  with  some  dark  and  yet  half- sceptical  terror  of  an 
after-world — these  were  ideas  that  clung  about  his  bones  like  a  disease. 
An  old  ape,  as  he  says,  may  play  all  \.he  tricks  in  its  repertory,  and 
none  of  them  will  tickle  an  audience  into  good  humour.  "  Tousjours 
vied  synge  est  desplaisant."  It  is  not  the  old  jester  who  receives  most 
recognition  at  a  tavern  party,  but  the  young  fellow,  fresh  and  handsome, 
who  knows  the  new  slang,  and  carries  off  his  vice  with  a  certain  air.  Of 
this,  as  a  tavern  jester  himself,  he  would  be  pointedly  conscious.  As  for 
the  women  with  whom  he  was  best  acquainted,  his  reflections  on  their 
old  age,  ia  all  their  harrowing  pathos,  shall  remain  in  the  original  for 
me.  Enough  that  no  more  unkind  detaUs  were  ever  wrested  to  a 
nastier  purpose.  Horace  has  disgraced  himself  to  something  the  same 
tune ;  but  what  Horace  throws  out  with  an  ill-favoured  laugh,  Villon 
dwells  upon  with  a  maudlin  and  unmanly  whimper.  .  .  .  And  it  is  in 
death  that  he  finds  his  truest  inspiration;  in  the  switt  and  sorrowful  cliange 
that  overtakes  beauty  ;  in  the  strauge  revolution  by  which  great  fortunes 
and  renowns  are  diminished  to  a  handful  of  churchyard  dust ;  and  in 
the  utter  passing  away  of  what  was  once  loveable  and  mighty.  It  is  in 
this  that  the  mixed  texture  of  his  thought  enables  him  to  reach  such 
poignant  and  tei'rible  efiects,  and  to  enhance  pity  with  ridicule,  like  a 
man  cutting  capers  to  a  funeral  march.  It  is  in.  this,  also,  that  he  rises 
out  of  himself  into  the  higher  spheres  of  art.  So,  in  the  ballad  by  v/liich 
he  is  best  known,  he  rings  the  changes  on  names  that  once  stood  for 
beautiful  and  queenly  women,  and  are  now  no  more  than  letters  and 
a  legend.  "  Where  are  the  snows  of  yester  year  1 "  runs  the  burden. 
And  so,  in  another  not  so  famous,  he  passes  in  review  the  different 
degrees  of  bygone  men,  from  the  holy  Apostles  and  the  golden  Emperor 
of  the  East,  down  to  the  heralds,  pursuivants,  and  trumpeters,  who  also 
bore  their  part  in  the  world's  pageantries  and  ate  greedily  at  great 
folks'  tables :  all  thi^  to  the  refrain  of  "  So  much  carry  the  winds 
away ! "  Probably,  there  was  some  melancholy  in  his  mind  for  a  yet 
lower  gi-ade,  and  Montigny  and  Colin  de  Cayeux  clattering  their  bones 
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on  Paris  gibbet.  Alas,  and  with,  so  pitiful  an  experience  of  life,  Villon 
can  offer  us  nothing  but  terror  and  lamentation  about  death  !  No  one 
has  ever  more  skilfully  communicated  his  own  disenchantment ;  no  one 
ever  blown  a  more  ear-piercing  note  of  sadness.  This  imrepentaTit  thief 
can  attain  neither  to  Christian  confidence,  nor  to  the  spirit  of  the  bright 
Greek  saying,  that  whom  the  gods  love,  die  early.  It  is  a  poor  heart, 
and  a  poorer  age,  that  cannot  accept  the  conditions  of  life  with  some 
heroic  readiness. 

-s-  ***** 

The  date  of  the  Large  Testament  is  the  last  date  in  the  poet's  biogi-aphy. 
After  having  achieved  that  admirable  and  despicable  performance,  he 
disappears  into  the  night  from  whence  he  came.  How  or  when  he  died, 
whether  decently  in  bed  or  trussed  up  to  a  gallows,  remains  a  riddle  for 
foolhardy  commentators.  It  appears  his  health  had  suffered  in  the  pit 
at  Meun ;  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  and  quite  bald ;  with  the  notch  in 
his  under  lip  where  Sermaise  had  struck  him  with  the  sword,  and  what 
wrinkles  the  reader  may  imagine.  In  defaiilt  of  portraits,  this  is  all  I 
have  been  able  to  piece  together,  and  perhaps  even  the  baldness  should 
be  taken  as  a  figure  of  his  destitution.  A  sinister  dog,  in  all  likeliliood, 
but  with  a  look  in  his  eye,  and  the  loose  flexile  mouth  that  goes  with 
wit  and  an  overweening  sensual  temperament.  Certainly  the  soi-riest 
figure  on  the  rolls  of  fame. 

R.  L.  S. 


